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SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


July-August 1960 


° 
ALFRED WEBER’S THEORY 
OF HISTORICAL SOCIOLOGY 


RUDOLF HEBERLE 
Loutsiana State University 
Weber's Work. Alfred Weber’s life work may 
major phases, which, however, are not chrono- 
1 | *r OVE rlap ying 
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il reputation by his theory of location of industry, 
eoretical contribution to the 
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gnated as Sociology of Culture or as Historical 
volume in Holland (Kul 
tursoziologie, Leiden, 1935). After the Second 
} the age of 80. took issue once 
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pproacn ng 
age that had 
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1 major 


ble to publish 


now 
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1 
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was with the evolution 
cal 


best in Western sox 
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Der Dritte oder der VT ierté 
nore assembled a circle of students 
hed a collection of papers intended as an introductory 

Einfiihrung in die Soziologie, 1955). 
in a compact form those ideas about the task of soci 
ts methodology which Weber had developed in various 
at 1920 to 1931 ‘ollected in Prinzipien der 
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Geschichts—und Kultursoxiologie, 1951), and which he had applied, 
more or less explicitly, in the article “Das alte Aegypten u. Babylonien,”’ 
in Kulturgeschichte als Kultursoziologie and in Der Dritte oder der 
Vierte Mensch. The spirit of these last works of Weber—he was nearly 
90 years old when he died—is far removed from the exact and in its 
theoretical parts mathematically precise “location of industry.” How 


much of his later work will be of lasting value remains to be seen. We 


venture to say that his “principles of a sociology of culture’ or, as one 


might rather say, his theory of sociocultural change has already gained 
a place in sociological theory. It is this part of Weber's work which we 
shall discuss in the following sections of this paper. Without paying 
attention to the gradual development of the theory, we shall try to 
present it in its mature or final form. Our sources are mainly the 
Prinzipien (edition of 1951) and the /ntroduction. 

Il. The Theory of Sociocultural Change. In his later writings, 
Alfred Weber has repeatedly expressed his displeasure with the develop- 
ment of sociology which was initiated by Durkheim, Simmel, and Max 
Weber. While he acknowledges the merits of “formal” and typological 
theory and certainly the necessity cf causal analysis, he views the kind 
of a historical, structural-functional theory which results from those 
beginnings as fraught with danger. In these approaches man is likely to 
be treated as a victim of social “forces” or institutions (“‘sociologism”’ ) 
or, worse, as a mere bundle of roles—which means the dehumanization 
of sociology. Instead an should always be seen as a spontaneous, crea- 

ng who meets the challenge of environmental and social condi- 
ns. Furthermore, all social phenomena are historical phenomena and, 
so Tar, unique. The true task of sociology is, therefore, to analyze the 
entire “constellation” of social and extrasocial conditions that, in combi- 
nation with man’s spontaneous creativeness, produce a given social order 
or phenomenon—e.g., modern capitalism or juvenile delinquency. Even 
n the.most specialized detailed “research,” the constellation of the major 
1as to be kept in mind.? Without such orientation, empirical 
sociological research becomes rather meaningless: for, the essential task 
sociology is to find out “where we stand in the stream of history.” 

Thus Weber deliberately resumes the philosophy of history tradition 
of the older sociological systems (Comte, Marx, Spencer). These, how- 
ever, suffered from the preoccupation with mono-causal explanations 

The main part of the “principles” is available in English under the title 
Fundamentals of Culture-Sociology, translated by G. H. Weltner and C. F 
Hirschmar New York: Progress Administration and Columbia University, 1939, 


17 vrar j 
imeorrat hed 
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(as opposed to “constellation analysis’) and from the one-sided fascina- 
tion with scientific-technological progress. 


Weber distinguishes three “spheres” of human existence and, con- 
sequently, three historical processes: the societal, the civilizational, and 
the cultural spheres and their “movements.” These are conceptual 
listinctions for the purposes of structural and dynamic analysis; actually, 
the three spheres and their movements are interrelated in ways which 
to perceive is one of the main tasks of sociology. Man is creative in all 
three spheres. But the type of man predominating in various periods 
of history not constant. Weber sees three different types of man: 
1) Prehistoric Neanderthal man; (2) The “Second Man,” ca. 


100,000 B.C. until about 10,000 B.C., the “‘soft,”” submissive agricultural 


man of chthonic, magic culture; and (3) the aggressive, dominating type 
of man that appears about 4,000 B.C. as horse-breeding and horse- 


riding nomads who, by establishing their rule over the second type, 
become the creators of the first higher civilizations and the carriers of 
revealed religions. The psychic habitus of this “third man”’ has remained 
essentially unchanged. This “third man,” whose personality-integration 
is based on the ideas of humanity and liberty, is now endangered by the 
possible emerging of a fourth type—a disintegrated, dehumanized, 
therefore barbaric and unfree man, already visible in recent “élite” 
theories and the movements of Bolshevism, Fascism, and Racism.? No 
prophecy or prognosis is intended; but sociology should not ignore the 
problem which is really the crucial problem in the crisis of our age. It 
is on this problem that historically oriented sociology should focus. 
The method of ‘‘constellation analysis” is based upon the distinction 
-e “spheres’’ and their interrelated movements. This is not 
the classification of facts as “civilizational” or “cultural” 
is, as we said before, a conceptual analytical distinction 
between aspects of reality. This distinction, Weber emphasizes, is not 
arbitrary, but is demanded and warranted by the very nature of the 
phenomena. Therein lies its usefulness for the solution of certain crucial 
and perplexing problems, as we shall see 
Apart from these three spheres and movements, certain other phe- 
nomena have to be taken into consideration; these may again be dif- 
ferentiated into environmental factors and the biological phenomena of 
population growth or decline and the differentiation of the human species 
into different races and ethnic groups. Great events, such as victory or 


l 


Der Dritte oder der Vierte Mensch, p. 16; Einfiihrung, p. 197; Kultur- 
hichte ed. 1935 pp 144 
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or the appearance of great personalities, are to be taken 
ount as secondary and “‘accidental”’ factors. 

Of the three components of the historical process, the process of 
ivilization is most easy to understand. We are familiar with the idea 
nd the facts of the advancement of science and the progress of tech- 
Weber sees these achievements ; art of the large process of 
iccessful adjustment of man to nature, first by biological 

idaptation, later by progressive intellectual perception and understanding 


of the physical environment as well as of man’s own physiological and 


psychological nature. This intellectu icidation of man’s view ot 


him increasingly ] control and utilization of his 


cumulative, irreversible, and 

yr indirectly; we 

ind scientific knowledge all 

to use the products of 

’ 


dvanced 


ks and losses of achieve- 
ment, the m n r CIVILIZ% n ne spectac le of consistent 
progress toward an imaginable stage of perfection of knowledge and 


100,000 or more year f the history of mankind. 


ther two components of the hist 


pattern— 

Each of the great ‘“‘his- 
velops its own patterns of 
ilar course of societal 


continuous movement 


which 


the WV ord 


iture of the phenomena 
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Culture, in Weber's sense, begins when man begins to rise, in actions 
and ideas above the level of the mere utilitarian, beyond the level of 
mere animal existence. It presupposes that men give expression in sym- 
bolic forms to their attitudes toward the world, their “life-feeling,” and 
their emotional experiences. Culture, thus, is the expression of tran- 
scendental experiences in works of art and in systems of nonutilitarian 
thought, i.e., religion and philosophy. 

Civilization is a continuous process of “discovery,” of intellectual 
penetration of something that is given, existent before man acquires 
knowledge of it. Culture consists on the contrary of man’s own “‘crea- 
tions.” The works of culture, being nonutilitarian creations, are not 
means but ends in themselves, Each work of art has its own value. Here 
we cannot speak of progress, because there is no aim toward which 

be thought of moving. Who will say whether Shakespeare’s 
plays are “better” than the great tragedies of the Greeks, or whether 
Michelangelo's Moses represents progress as compared with the Parthe- 
non Frieze? Certainly we distinguish periods of productivity, periods 
of decline and of recoverv, but not “stages” in a cumulative process of 
“ progre 
culture a global movement. Culture is non- 
reates its own. Even the great religions with 
versality suffer modification in the course of their 
ety to another. 
inations are ... in their original content ingrained 
bodies and ages in which they originate.” 

ch societal “historical body,” that is, within 
levelopments from “‘archaic’’ to “classical”’ 
rorms and also de aden c > b t, contrary to 
ut these cycles or phases occur in the 

the societal and civilizational pro 
population movement and ethnic differen 


contront men with ever new “life 


‘ness in ever new Ways and new 


ertain basic experiences occur in all human societies 


L. eer is 
1 evoke expression in works of art, in religious ideas 


| hese recurrences make al m “evol ition” Or 


this very fact makes it possible for us to appre 


other than those of our own society 
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human nature was not constant and if certain experiences (love, hatred, 


anguish, etc.) were not universal, we would not be able to understand 
or appreciate works of culture dating from a past age or emanating from 


a strange society. Even as it is, we must make special effort, acquire 
knowledge of the meaning of symbols if we want to understand medieval 
or oriental art, and so forth 


This problem does not arise in the field of ilization”’ ; mathematics 


s ‘a universal language,”’ and any human being can, after some training, 


learn to handle technical devices obtained from foreign societies. Thus, 


what is usually referred to as “‘cultural borrowing” consists of two 


essentially different processes. 


Only if those conceptual distinctions are made, can one study the 


interrelation of the three spheres and processes. This is really Weber’s 


main objective. He sets sociology the task of overcoming the division of 


historiography into “‘political” history and various branches of “social” 
and “cultural” history by taking the entire complex of human existence 


nto consideration (Prinzipien, ed. 1951, p. 25). A society of a given 


structure is at any given moment the result of a constellation of biological, 


environmental, civilizational, and cultural ‘‘factors’’ as well as of men’s 


actions, and the structural changes which occur may be 


ay due to any of 
these conditions. Not to have observed this basi 


I ile oT methodology 1S 


the reason why studies which operate with mono-causal or with isolating 


typological approach do not Satisfy 1 yn 


fy us any more. For example, Alfred 
Weber criticizes some of Max Weber’s 


+ 


studies in sociology of religion 


or “isolating” the effect of religious beliefs on economic development. 
Weber does not assign to any one th iree processes general 


priority of importance. On the rejects the Marxian idea of 
culture” and “civilization” as a “superstructure” and he likewise rejects 
Hegel’s theory of history (Prinzipien, 1951, pp. 28, 29). 


The task of “constellation analysis” is complicated by the fact that 


sometimes one, sometimes another, of yrocesses seems to domi- 


nate, and also by changes in the interrelatedness. In our 
present age, Weber believes, the o I rocess may have less influence 
upon the other two rm society. This, in 


Ss opinion, is part of the cri vy (Prinzipien, 1951, pp. 80f) 


This kind of sociology cannot be ‘‘value-free.’”” Of course, Weber 
recognizes the “heteronomy analysis, on the one 
hand, and ethical or other kinds of e other ( Einfihrung, 
pp. 37-44; 164f idgments and subjective 


e-stand: rds must e€xIsf, 
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otherwise we could not even ask certain questions, we could not speak 
of periods of “high” culture and of cultural “decline,” of the appearance 
of men of genius phenor vena which sociology has to explain. What 
these absolute values are is still an unsolved problem, but we experience 
their existence as transcendental ' powers ‘7 

Clearly, if this standpoint is taken, one must renounce “absolute 
scientific dignity,”’ though this does not mean neglect of accuracy and 
exactness in dealing with established facts (Prinzipien, p. 108). This 
will sound like heresy to those who look toward physics as the ideal 
which sociologists ought to approach. But Weber, like his brother, 
belongs in a different tradition of scholarship. We cannot enter into 
a discussion of these issues 

Another question may be raised as to the applicability of Weber's 


scheme. Maclver has adopted it in his theory of social change (Maclver 


and Page, Society, Ch. 21), and this writer has applied it on several 


occasions and found it useful [R. Heberle, “A Sociological Interpretation 
of Social Change in the South” (Social Forces, 1946), and “Die Bedeu- 
tung von Zivilisationsgefaelle und Kulturgefaelle fuer die Selbstbehaup- 
tung von Auslands-volks gruppen” (Archiv. f. Bevalkerungwiss. u. Bev. 
politik. Vol. 6, 1936) |]. Merton has interpreted the distinction between 
Zivilisation and Kultur as that between utilitarian and nonutilitarian or 
“expressive” culture, which seems sensible. 

A theory of social-cultural change is useful if and in so far as it 
enhances our understanding of the phenomena of human life and enables 
us to answer puzzling questions. This, we believe, is what Alfred Weber’s 


theory can do. 
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f California, Los Ang. 


historical framework. We wish to relate the available 


ig to conditions existing now and those existing 


course, possible assess the adequacy of housing 
stock at any time by comparing the number: milies in a population 
to the number of available dwelling units’ and by asking a group ot 
pertinent questions about desired improvem : but housing is easily 
nfluenced by the condition ) » pa l rractically impossible to 


+} } 


investigate existing as the torwara 


looking architect may al ) ki ] he reactions of people to be housed 
are always colored by the conditions that they experienced in the 
dwelling-units which have preceded their present homes. 

Present housing conditions will be more appreciated if the inhabitants 
have moved in from the slum as compared to the possibility that they 
have come to otherwise similar housing conditions as a matter of economy, 


tt 
i.e., if they are now more crowded than before, living under, in general, 
worse housing conditions than before, etc. Of course, the skilled observer 
knows how avoid such distortions by different backgrounds that may 
he undertakes: but in housing it is particularly 

ue.” Thus, the observer must always remain aware 

terial he deals with is relative and not so solid as 

house; and I ibjective experience ot the 

by itself. 

chain of all housing experi 

ed by the home in which 
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[he entire sequence 
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th ] 


1e industrialization process can be given in much more specific terms 
than those of all historical changes. 

All history of housing is one of increasing differentiation that occurs 
when the standard of living rises. It depends, of course, upon develop- 
ments in a particular culture as to exactly which course this differentiation 
will take. During the process of industrialization a line of development 
s entered upon which differs from that toward which the luxury dwell- 
ings of the Incas or the Roman Empire aspired. 

Coming to the American continent from Europe, the pioneers dug 
litches into the ground to defend themselves against invading cold,* and 

ities of the new continent the housing of poor immigrants 

ntly flooded basements of low-lying dwelling units contained 
room with something like kitchen, bedroom, and everything 
available here for the whole family in one unified and yet 
location.* At sudden and drastic reductions of the 
however, the dwelling unit of the people tends to 
ndifferentiated living space. 


hm by which 


industrialization process, the rhyt 
| 


~ | 
mproved is closely related to the separation of 


veryday activities. Since the emphasis upon the 


vities in the home, these have tended to replace 


rooms for s| | occasions. ‘Thus, > shall that the parlor has 


lisappeared asteful in the American scene, and Herren-Zimmer or 
ie salon may ha lisappeared in Europe. While the various rooms 
xccasions have, thus, been eliminated in favor of 

tter cared for by fun tional architecture, they have 

n the guise of a different form. While the parlor 

only in some remote farm houses in the United 

tween den and IVviIng room one I rved Tor 


other tor y atei\ ryt tall oO hecomes 


about the plight of American | 
i ntinent in simple ditch 
ridge: Harvard Universit 


ir dwe 
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s presently characterized by technically fairly advanced hous 
ns, which, however, the population can afford only at the 
some crowding.” Much new building goes on, but, nevertheless, 


overcrowding occurs for the sake of economy 


1 sudden reduction of the standard ot 


scene Dy a return to fairly undifferenti 
the development never quite returns to 


everything is done trom 


special 


to 


ment 

1s a subjective experience—always takes place with the 

help of two measures that assist in retaining the highest possible degree 

1) the movement of people from room to room and 
rpose furniture 

n the afternoon doing his homework in the 


g 
livin 


of home life which saves space and 


e room before the table is set, he 
escape from other activities he may interfere with 
tivities otherwise unavoidable 


of double-purpose furniture, on the other hand, is an old 


has helped to save space since early days of the Middle Ages 
lord of the castle and his entourage lived in one of the family 
“iS Tor noth ng else but sleeping purposes were reserved 

iling couple. At the same time, the knights who fought 
ind the knaves who learned their trade in the form of 
to remain satisfied by sleeping on a bench or some 
rved some other purpose 

niture setting of a room 

during both day and night 


mework and study. A bed 


time, or baby carriage may be changed 


hild. A cane may be used as a seat, and a 


books as well as knickknacks. 

I cent of all urban families in Sweden were 
ving in dwelling units 2 rooms, ot! f which was generally the kitchen. Against 
1is background of crowded housing conditions, Brita Okermann-Johansson wrote 

book about Familjen som vaexte ur silt hemm 
After the early days of urbanization, Sweden housing, particularly among 
the upper class, was more ample than in the 1930’s. See Gregor Paulsson, Svensk 
tad (Stockholn: Albert Bonniers Férlag, 1953), Vol. III 
The social customs of the Middle Ages are well described in Alwin 
Schultz. Deutsches Leben in XIV und XV Jahrhundert (Prag, Wien, Leipzig 


Grosse Ausgabe. F. Tempsky, 1892) 
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Many gadgets in modern housing are of the nature of double-purpose 
furniture. If we add to these the furniture that disappears altogether— 
the Murphy bed, the table folded up against the wall, and the seats 
pulled down in daytime—one becomes familiar with many of the common 
gadgets. Io be rationally useful, they must always save space. 

While we are inclined to associate these gadgets with housing where 


1 


S most modern, we ave to realize that it is of particular iseTu 
wherever—like in > old times—modest living conditions prevail. 
rttainly e 7 ‘ “tatinedin sok tiers Sesteadians hi choc 
certain \ un tne l i modern tTurniture whicn a 
Swedish housing—may n indicative of a relatively high socia 
where ambitions a: h although the standard of living is low. Under 
h condit UTT furniture has become a matter of need 
ther than nd 
. . : 1 1 1 
In Denmark, less is known about overcrowding in available hou 
ilities.© “These are apt to take a development in the direct 
bedroom and study I ations. Such an arrangement indicates a frst 
} 1 ‘as ' ; 
withdrawal on the pa inger generation, the sons and daughters 
family, to a place where they can be by themselves—possibly with 
age. Here, differentiation invites a separation of 


range, while we are frequentl\ confronted 


f a twotold 

kind—for both special and everyday 

ith regard to ig we frequently see a table 
n two difterent places in the home. In one room 
formal needs, su n the living room, while 


forma 
wormMa 


1 separatio f formal and informal act 


plished, althoug! ing space available for the f 


differentiation alor Z rent lines might, therefore 
re at the disposal of the family 


th t} 


, , , — 1 
na be giv to relax; ind sleeping, while e other 


reserved r mor activities. | however 
Although may seem ; ; to the outside observer 
rooms onl i! vailable for t family, they are m: 


ternately. 


Denmark, see Freedom and Welfare. Social Patterns in 

rthern Countries of Europe, Chapter V: Housing (The Ministries of Social 

of Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, 1954); also Danish 

Planning and Danish Housing, mimeographed, 1957; and Contemporary 
Irchitecture (Kobenhaven: Arkitektens Forlag, 1958 ‘ 
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on is called to a tremendous variety of housing 


Ls 


tenants, their status, and thet 


! ’ | 
‘onditions accordin the age or the 


regional background. It is certainly impossible to overlook the older 


ewer housing stock. In older housing, technological limitations 
vave played an important part, although they have, perhaps, 


do not limit contemporary building activities. 
on apartment buildings must be seen in close 
roblems of transportation.” Contrary to conditions 


' 
ays a great role, tne 


g me and to work by 
as intraurban rail 


LiHerent 
imterent 


however, permits for 
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ter , } ae le | 
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ise that condemned in contemporary 
buildings, however, are 
the cities of Germany 


ind istrializat on and simul 
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in 1 Henry Wright, Rehousing 
rsity Press 1935), p. LAL) 

f the authoritarian family pattern 
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housing outlet in the Herren-Zimmer, the room set aside for the husband. 


In addition to holding his writing desk as a symbol of the supreme power 
of the husband and his ability to keep the entire family unit together, 
more formal type of entertaining may take place here than in the 


lining room or living room of the family. 


All the different kinds of housing mentioned above, to be sure, occur 


ll the different countries observed. Only if we 


n some specimens in al 
want to select the best possible illustrations from those countries, how- 


lifferent types experience their most frequent incidence 
} 


and where many cases represent the extremes of the type, can we choose 


ever, where the 


their representation by different countries as above. 


Surely, the Herren-Zimmer is best seen in the old housing of Germany ; 


crowded living conditions and a reasonable adjustment to them in 
Sweden. Denmark, on the other hand, must serve us with illustrations 
of specialized study-bedroom combinations in both its old and its new 


nousing. 
In Germany, we lso often observed a quasi differentiation which is 


arried out only with the help of household machinery and the furniture 


in a room. The living room, for example, shows a relatively 


progressive furniture arrangement. Instead of furniture which assigns 
living room to joint activities of the entire family, different groups 


ve different separate activities, and they may thus be 
1 


set off against each other. A large sofa and easy chairs located around 


‘ ia 


table in the center of the room may be replaced by two easy chairs and 
radio in one corner of the room, a couch and a reading lamp in another, 
a writing desk in still another, and so forth. The principle is to provide 


icy as possible in one 1 the same room, although 


Val 


OT ¢ rse, Can only be visib guced, never acco istically. 


It will be no mort it gives an opportunity for 
different kinds of a vities in the living room, instead of for« ing the 
around the central table—talking to 


their respective leisure-time 


presence of more democrat 


a Herren-Zimmer symbolizes a 


different family members to ea 


ymbination of the master’s leisure-time activities 
I itertaining is attested for Scandinavian housing in Gregor 
Vol. I], pp. 489-559; and in og Bolig, Odd Brochmann (Osl\ 


Férlag, 1958), p. 50 
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jual case, however, furniture arrangement and family con 


stellation may not correspond to each other. The individual family may 
only align itself with prevailing custom. Its motivation may be the wish 
for conformity, while actually being more progressive or more conserva 
ve than the recoms or the furniture arrangement may indicate. The 
in all E lropean yuntries is, needless to say, a gra ual abolish 

ment of the patriarchal pattern, which, nevertheless, may still persist. 
In the United States, the separation of informal and formal activities 
has typically left the home in one while being re-introduced in 


parlor was formerly available for formal receptions, but 


relinquished in more modern housing. | his parlor, in 


bygone d: we might often observe old plush furniture and variou 


heirlooms pl iced here for the sake of orn rion rathe than for 
their usefulness for leisure-time activities 
As protection against sun, dust, and or isage, the furniture 
was even frequently « sheets that could hastily be 
oft when a personage o ! h as the local minister—made 
or less unexpected appearance. Ir e intr in tact, formal 
ould easily be distinguished rom mor asual ones by use of the 
door, while informal visitors—su friends, social workers, 
always used the door hey wanted to keep their 
position as intimate acquaintances. 
The re-entry of a separation between 
has had a long social history. To begin with . r was elimi 
as relatively unnecessary—particularly in all economy housing. Even the 
ing room often was eliminated to make v n informal eating 
hen. With the break nook, a definite feature in most 
American homes, the custom ; ie kitchen has found 
foundation. formal occasions, the absence of 
iy necessitate an improvised cardtable or something 
iz roon We leal here r urse itl possibilities 
the more elaborate housing of higher status groups 
between age 
In 
bedroom combinations 
col Id ifford to get 
h isa workshop a 
labor t rw 1ave you. In the 1930's, 


the basement of many familv homes in the -d States, according to 


the fashion of the day, had to provide a game room, a room for dances 


my : 
1e or it was used by the a is a bar or remained their 
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only undisturbed place before dinner and during the evening.’* 
The living room was duplicated in the United States. Of course, many 
»f these reconverted basement rooms stand empty now. They have been 
abandoned and may serve as storage rooms, or they may be preserved 
entirely for the children’s dances. These basements never gained a fixed 
place for themselves in American family housing. 
For the most advanced housing development in the United States, we 
look at the custom-built house of the family that can afford an 
s dream house come true. In many cases, here, we 
ng room in juxtapecition, to be used for either 
informal everyday activities. The adults and the 
ly make use of these two rooms interchangeably, 
orn ally. 
we should perhaps also mention the luxury item 
r a second bathroom for the grooming of grow- 
two-car garage. But all these items come into view 
h income and in the most modern architect-designed 
able for the family. This, anyway, is the direction in 
ntiation of modern family housing tends to travel 
alization process. Differences are bourid to occur both 
prevail from one country to another and according 


, ° 


slikes of different individual families. Housing im- 


ake the above-mentioned direction as the standard 


+ 


a to the Iron Curtain. 
theme in the improvement of residential housing 
during t! 


ig the industrialization process in Western civilization is one of 


increasing di ntiation. The pressure of crowding against more 
advanced aspirations has alway led to “‘nomadization”’ of the people 
the house and to the use of double-purpose furniture. While the 
take various roads according to individual 

taste or group < m, some similarity has existed recently for all 
countries of Western civilization. There has been a persistent demand 


the division between formal and informal activities, even before the 


ae 
modern, expensive household furnishings. Parlor and living 
for den and |] ving room. While the second bath- 
give expression to the “independent” ph: 
of modern ad } the fireplace appears as a 
tem to s rt more passive leisure a: ands with the radio anc 


tele ISION Sé€ 


* About the ne ri ial room for the adolescents in the family, see 
Svend Riemer, h ‘ rr the Second Living Room,” American Home, 
September, 1944 
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The city’s political importance has steadily increased since independence. 
As government functions have expanded, administrative offices have mul- 
tiplied and so has the number of government employees. The political 
power of the capital has been a centripetal force drawing an increasing 
number of people and agencies to the city. 

Manila is also intellectual and cultural center of the nation. The 
oldest and largest universities with thousands of students are here. Music 
and art find here their chief resources of both artists and patrons. Manila 
is the national center for the publication of books and magazines. Metro- 
politan newspapers have a national circulation with daily air delivery to 
all major cities in the islands. The most important radio stations are in 
Manila. Here also are the best medical facilities for both treatment and 
research 

The city’s most important functions, however, are economic. All the 
major | ance companies, and other important financial institu- 
tions are it ini Here also are almost all the large industrial and 

ommercial firms. A business census in 1955 reported that Metropolitan 
Manila contained 30 per cent of all establishments in the Philippines 


ns and 42 per cent of all workers in firms of 


for importing and distributing foreign goods, 

nation’s imports normally being handled here. How 

ent of the country’s exports usually leave from 

Manila, as most products are shipped direct from the areas where they 
are produced 

Ihe importance of trade and general services in Manila’s economy is 


city’s workers are engaged in 


, 
own 
age, and communication 


of services: government, busi 


other services. There are no large depart- 


only one retail establishment in 1955 employed more 
Manil rimarily a city of small shops providing a 


, 
goods and services.* 


; 
involves 21 per cent of the workers, is con 


inits making such things as shoes, shirts, bakery 


Ne iT the harbor, in the Port Area, there are 


h assemble imported machinery, including auto 


ent Service and Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, 
hments in the Philippines in Selected Non-A gricultural 

r More Workers during 1955 (Manila, 1957), p. vii 
yre, “The Retail Pattern of Manila,” The Geographica 
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mobiles and trucks. Newer factories are being built outside the city, 
most noticeably along a major circumferential highway. 
Practically all the modern industry in the Philippines is concentrated 
in the Manila area. Here are the nation’s most experienced businessmen 
and skilled workers. Foreign supplies are readily available. Domestic and 
foreign capital together with government assistance is most easily obtained. 
Electric power is more abundant and cheaper in Manila than elsewhere in 
the islands. In 1958, 73 per cent of the electric power output in the 


in the Manila area, or a total of 1,264 million 


Philippines was available 


kwh.® The city provides a major retail market, as well as being the center 
for distribution for the rest of the country. Nevertheless, the number of 
nodern factor 1] extremely small. Manila is primarily a political 


and commer< al t\ he single metropol!l Ty an agricultural nation. 


Manila overshadows all other cities in > country. Instead of the 
next largest cities gradually declining in size, as Zipf found to be true 
ropean and American nation in the Philippines 

is like that « precipice.® In both 1903 and 1°48 urban population 
of Metropolitan Manil an n times greater than that 
of the next largest city. In comp: h the combined population of 


t urb: ymn Metropolitan Manila, in 1948 


yuntries there were only four 


he three n ro 
tne three next la ges 


was 4.56 times large 
which the dins hz a higher ratio of superiority over the 


nations 


next th 


nunity which has been 
re. Such cities 


overnment and are largely independent of 


powers of self-g 


in which they are located. In ) there were 9 chartered 
-h number increased to 2] 1948 1 in 1956 totaled 25. 
minimum required quali a charter, and the 
Tagaytay, had a population in 1948. These cities 
“overbounded,” including within their legal limits large 


ilt 1T il land . Th it extensive rural areas exist within the 


il 


Jr.. The Philippine Economy (Manila: Cultural Foundation 
he Philippines, 1958), p. 14 

George Zipf, Human Behavior and the Principle of Least Effort: An 
sduction to Human Ecology (Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 1949), pp. 416-44 
Harley L. Browning, “The Primary City: A Comparative Analysis,” paper 
resented at the 52nd annual meeting of the American Sociological Society, 

Washington, D.C., August 27, 1957 
Jack P. Gibbs and Kingsley Davis, “Conventional Versus Metropolitan 
Data in the International Study of Urbanization,” American Sociological Review, 
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legal limits of most cities is indicated by the fact that 35 per cent of all 


city workers outside Metropolitan Manila were reported, in 1955, as 
engaged in agriculture, forestry, hunting, and fishing. 

An extreme example of an overbounded city is Basilan City, for which 
the 1948 census reported a population of 110,297. The legal limits of 
the city include the entire island of Basilan, of 488 square miles, together 

adjacent islands. Most of the land is mountainous 
with peaks between 2,000 and 4,000 feet high. Lumbering, rubber 
plantations, and agriculture are the main sources of employment. The 
people are scattered in numerous villages, the three largest having 
populations between 5,000 and 10,000. Basilan is not a city in any 
ordinary sense of the word, being simply an entire island to which a city 
charter has been given. Its population should be eliminated from any 
consideration of Philippine urbanization. 

Apart from this case, the 1948 census reported five other chartered 
cities with populations in excess of 100,000. These are Cebu, Iloilo, 
Bacolod, Zamboanga, and Davao, all of which are definite urban com- 


munities. Manila so dominates its immediate hinterland that no other 


major city has developed on the island of Luzon, even though approxi- 


mately half the nation’s citizens live there. The three largest of these 
medium-sized cities—Cebu, Iloilo, and Bacolod—are on separate islands 
in the central Philippines more than 300 miles south of Manila. Even 
farther away are the smaller communities of Zamboanga and Davao on 
the large southern island of Mindanao. 

A study was made of these five cities to determine the actual extent 


} 


of their urban area and the part of their total population which was 


urban in character. No information was available as to the minor census 
divisions which had been used by the census in compiling its data. Local 
officials, though, were able to indicate the barrios which were considered 
to be part of the central city and were urban in population. This infor- 
mation was supplemented by personal investigation, the chief criteria of 
‘urban” being nonagricultural activity and closeness of settlement. A 
few large barrios, which included both urban and farm people, were 
classified according to what their major characteristic seemed to be. The 
urban area of these cities was generally limited to a radius of about 
1.5 to 2 miles from the center of the business district. These cities had 
no significant urban fringe as there were no mass transportation facilities 
to encourage the dispersion of city people into surrounding rural areas. 
It was not possible to calculate the density of settlement in these com- 
munities as data were not available as to the exact area of the strictly 
urban districts. The total census population for these five cities was 
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This is more than twice the size of Los Angeles, which has the largest 
area of any American city. Davao’s population, which is almost entirely 
Christian, has been increasing rapidly as settlers move into the plains 
of southeastern Mindanao and highways are built connecting the city 
with this hinterland. There were, in 1948, 47,486 urban residents out of 
a total of 111,263 for the incorporated city. Manila newspapers are 
received by air in both Davao and Zamboanga early in the afternoon of 
the day they are printed. There is no local daily paper in either city. 
The functions of these five medium-sized cities resemble in miniature 


those of Manila. All are provincial capitals, and this contributes to their 


prestige. Each has a number of institutions of higher learning, with Iloilo 


and Cebu being important educational centers. 

Their primary functions, though, are economic. All are seaports and 
are concerned with the assembling of raw materials for export and the 
distribution of imported manufactured goods. Data are not available 
regarding the foreign trade of these cities, but the customs districts in 
which they are the chief ports had exports averaging $241,396,000 per 
year between 1935 and 1955, with imports valued at $42,137,000 
annually. 

Their general business activity is indicated by the 1955 census of 
business firms. Of 88 establishments employing over 50 persons in these 

p] 


cities, 33 were in the field of transportation: 22 were steamship or 


stevedoring firms, 10 were bus companies, and | was a small railroad. 


£ 
The next major activity, of 17 firms, was the processing of local ma- 
terials, such as sawmills, vegetable oil mills, the preparation of abaca, 
rattan furniture, rubber products, or sugar. The remaining companies 
were generally concerned with consumer goods: 6 soft-drink firms, 
4 electric plants, + auto companies, 8 wholesale merchants—importers or 
exporters. No retail store in any of these cities employed over 50 workers, 
and only one city had a telephone company with more than this number 
of employees. 

Modern factories play almost no part in the life of these cities. Small 
yroviding consumer goods are found in all of them. 


handicraft shops p1 9 
But these employ only a few workers and produce goods only for an 
immediate market. There are a few small factories in Cebu but none in 
the four other cities. As already stated, modern industrial development 
is centered almost entirely in the Manila area. 

In 1955 there were 488 firms with more than 50 employees in Metro- 
politan Manila, whereas there were only 88 such enterprises in all of 
these other five cities. Nearly half of this latter number were in Cebu, 
emphasizing its position as the second main economic center in the 


Philippines. 
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There were 12 chartered cities in 1948 of smaller size than these 
which have been discussed. Their combined population was 561,105, 
but it is not known what part of this total was actually urban in charac- 
ter. Personal investigation was not made of these cities, but it is believed 
that they also include extensive rural areas within their incorporated 
limits. Six of these cities are seaports and most of the others are in 
densely settled rural areas of Luzon. Many are small provincial capitals. 
Like the larger Philippine cities, they are essentially nonindustrial trading 
centers, distributing goods and providing services to their immediate 
hinterlands. 

No satisfactory figure is available as to the proportion of the total 
population of the Philippines which may be classed as urban. The 1948 
census reported 24.1 per cent of the nation as living in urban com- 
munities, but this figure was based on the population of all “chartered 
cities and administrative centers of municipalities.’”’ However, municipali- 
ties are extremely small political districts, there being 1,121 such units in 
1948. Most of their administrative centers, or podblaciones, are rural 
villages and should not be considered as urban communities. 

In terms of large cities, 7.8 per cent of the nation’s population live 
n Metropolitan Manila and Cebu, the only centers with more than 
100,000 inhabitants. A recent survey of 51 nations, comparing the 
proportion of the total population of the country to the inhabitants of 
metropolitan areas of 100,000 or more, reported only 6 nations with a 
smaller percentage of metropolitan population than the Philippines.’°® 

Before a satisfactory figure can be given for the urban population of a 
nonindustrial country, such as the Philippines, we need a more exact 
definition of what constitutes a city and where the line should be drawn 
between rural and urban communities. A statement is needed that will 
establish an acceptable minimum population size and that also recognizes 
the distinctive functions which characterize. a true city." 

The urban development of the 'Philippines is marked by the dominance 
of a single primate city, Manila, which is largely the result of foreign 
contacts rather in of the nation’s internal economy. Elsewhere in the 
islands there are small to medium-sized cities that serve as local centers 
of commerce and transportation. The limited growth of these cities 
supports the statement of Warren S. Thompson that “urbanization 


Gibbs and Davis, op. cit., p. 507. The figure they cite for the Philippine 

metropolitan population is 10.3 per cent. Countries with lower percentages are 

Ceylon 9.5, India 7.8, Honduras 7.3, Thailand 6.8, Haiti 6.0, and Pakistan 5.1. 

11 Charles T. Stewart, Jr., “The Urban-Rural Dichotomy: Concepts and 
The American Journal of Sociology, LXIV: 152-58. Gibbs and Davis, op. 
14, suggest 10,000 as a minimum size for urban classification. 
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depends largely on the extent to which industrial and mercantile products 
are divorced from agriculture.’’!? 

The other countries of Southeast Asia have an urban pattern quite 
similar to that of the Philippines.'* In each country there is one major 


city that dominates the nation’s political and economic life. This city 


serves as the national capital and historically has been the main center of 
relations with the West. Each is a major seaport whose trade is largely 
the export of agricultural and mineral products and the import of 
manufactured goods. Rangoon, Bangkok, Saigon, Djakarta, and Colombo 
are the great metropolises of their nations, and in most cases there is 
no other major city in these countries. Similar historic and economic 
factors have produced a common pattern of urbanization throughout 
this segment of Asia. 


12 Thompson, “Urbanization,” Encylopedia of the Social Sciences (New York: 
The Macmillian Company, 1934), 15:189. 

13 D. W. Fryer, “The ‘Million City’ in Southeast Asia,” Geographical Review, 
43 :494 
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the lawyer and the minister. It is not known what the distances between 
the points on the scale are. Of course, it cannot be said that the physician 
has three times the prestige of the minister, or that the mean of the three 
prestige rankings is two for the lawyer. The same is true for ratings of 
residential areas. Aside from the use of numbers as ordering devices, 
nothing else is really known of the properties of the numbers. 
Differences in calibration between the above two variables and the 
variables of income and education may be seen. Income, for example, may 
be placed on an equal-interval scale, just as years of education may be, 
and therefore produce objective reliable results along a continuum. Any- 
one can place a given person on an income scale if he knows the income of 


} 


that person. Finer scalar distinctions may be made for income and educa- 


tion than for occupation and 


residential area; however, the scale is not 
sociologically an equal-interval one. Just as a given income means dif- 
ferent things at different times, so it means different things to different 
persons. The difference between incomes of $2,000 and $3,000 is not 
necessarily the same as the difference between $59,000 and $60,000 


a vear. [The same is true for the differences between 2 and 3 years of 


} 


education, and between 15 and 16 years. Manifestations in terms of style 
of life or life chances are not standard for different income and education 


‘Is; regional, national, and other variations introduce even more 


1 
} 


confusion. If such variables as income and education are to be thought 


»f as amenable to equal-interval scaling, then they must also be thought of 
| i Zz 


as indices of income and education only, for once they are associated in 
some way with interpersonal relationships, they cease to admit to this type 
of scaling. 

Unfortunately, there are not many variables amenable to equal-interval 

linked with social class or social 

ccasion arises when the parameters may be 
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arriving at the score, the mathematical assumptions giving it significance 


have been violated by the researcher. 
In the existing scoring systems, many of the component variables admit 


only to nominal and ordinal scaling; however, the index score itself is 


{ as an equal-interval score. Incommensurable categories have 


sssed 


treated as though they were commensurable. Ordinal numbers have 


eated as though they were cardinal. The assumptions of the 
ystem itself have been violated. The score is both logically and 


ally indefensible. Perhaps these debatable procedures will still 


nded as yielding a picture of social class whose value outweighs 


he questionable procedures employed to produce the picture. The writers 
contend, however, that the picture of social class derived is as faulty as 
the pro edures used 

“Social class’ as advanced contemporary research is depicted 


as comprised of a definite number of components, identifiable and isolat 


able. Supposedly, each of these components may be individually examined 


i 


and then the results of the investigation of each may be manipulated 


to vield a single score which indicates the social class of the individual. 


The index score is viewed as a “real” score pertaining to and categoriz- 
ing the individual into one single “real’’ social class. It has already been 
suggested that such manipulations may not be performed if one is to be 
faithful to the assumptions that give meaning to an index score. However 


this is not the only criticism of the procedures. To draw inferences about 


the social class of which the individual is a member as determined by a 
series of variables which cannot be combined is a questionable procedure 
Such variables as occupation, source of income, area of residence, 
education may, on the surface, seem closely related. This statement 


is not necessarily true. The degree of interrelation may vary according to 


the specific positions occupied on the various continua, Of critical im 


portance is the fact that the variables differ from person to person and 


from situation to situation; that the relative degrees of intensity among 


the unkown variables are unknown and may well be in a constant state 


That is suggested then is that each individual may well have a variety 
social classes attributed to him, dependent upon the attributor and the 


ituation as defined by the attributor; that there is no rigid framework 


Situ 


which can be laid over sociey by which to draw an absolute social class 


hierarchy: that there is no single “absolute” or “real” class construct : 


that social class is dependent not on a series of variables advanced by a 


researcher and rightly or wrongly manipulated by him, but rather on 


three crucial turning points: time t, space s, and perspective p. In effect. 


l 
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individuals may have different social classes similar to their different 
social roles, and the class to which they will be assigned is a function 
of the situation, the time, and the perspective and not on an absolute set 
of preordained variables. 

The many research projects involving social class have brought to 

ht a most important point, but one which has all too often been 
overlooked by the researchers. When social class as an irreducible con- 
ept has been taken into the field and presented to a series of raters 
widely differentiated as to characteristics, consensus as to the number of 
lasses and reasons for assignment has been far short of attainment. In- 
stead of accepting this for what it is, a social fact, the researcher, in a 
strange search for simplification, has compounded a problem by construct- 
ng and devising techniques to reduce all situations, all time, and all 
persons to stable unchanging units—frozen persons in frozen time in 
rozen space—and then attributed to them an artificial rationality which 
s real only to the researcher, and the antithesis of the complex society 
which does exist. 

While the mathematical assumptions underlying statistical procedures 
} 


re of the utmost importance, it is not here that the major complaint 


against existing class research should be lodged, but rather in the failure 


| : ° 
to accept interpersonal relationships as they are, changing and situation- 


vendent, not frozen and subject to a series of absolute variables valid 
at all times and in all places. Manipulations of a series of preordained 


iriables vielding single scores no doubt measures something, but, the 


le 
ley 


writers suggest, there is little reason to assume that that something is 


SOK al class. 

For examples, see Gerhard E. Lenski, “American Social Classes: Statistical 
Strata or Social Groups?” American Journal of Sociology, LVIII: 139-44, 
September, 1952; William F. Kenkel, “Social Stratification in Columbus, Ohio,” 
n John F. Cuber and William F. Kenkel, Social Stratification in the United 
States (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954), pp. 132-56; and Thomas 
E. Lasswell, “Social Class and Size of Community,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, LXIV: 505-8, March, 1959. 
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ip a large proportion of the working force.* The matter is particularly 
serious if the category increased very much more slowly or faster than 
did the total group. Io overcome this problem, it is necessary to subtract 
the number in the category from the total number of workers, and then 
ompare the rate of increase of the category with the rate of increase of 
all workers outside the category. In this manner, spuriousness may be 


engaged in oc 


ral’ rose from 6,849,772 to 10,471,998, an 


Over the same period, the total number of gain 
ge) increased from 12,924,951 to 48,892,920 


lhe procedure being criticized would be that of 


f 
ears of 


rcentages and concluding that agriculture-occupa- 


about one-fifth the rate of all workers. Instead, 
Cl lture-occupation workers, one finds that al] 


not by 277.8 per cent 


eased at only one-tenth the rate of 


, ; : a 
other workers but by 531.4 per cent. 


is applicable, 


come 1 an expanding 


rd. Such Cases rarely 
he United States, but their theoretical signif 
the less. Imagine, for example 


in both Year X 


10 to 2 


any 
as rem. 


carpenters 


rit 
CTit 


orthodox procedure (the one 
confronted with the problem 
s (100 per cent) by the 


iblem would also arise using our 


other workers in a particular ¢ 


s that of population decline, say 


edure would find us dividing 100 per 


o attain the meaningless answer of min 


Comparative Occupation Statistics for the United State 
gton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1943), Part III 
p. 100 
his procedure t me striking results 
creased at only one-half the rate 
have shown. On the other hand, 
reased one and ne-third 
See the lata ir thid., 


are shown 


criticiz 
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This too could happen with our suggested procedure whenever the popu 
lation of other workers declined 

For such problems, recourse may be had to the analysis of proportions. 
For the case of no increase, we would note that in Year X carpenters 


made up 10 per cent of the population of workers, while in Year Y they 


made up 20 per cent, that is, they doubled their proportion in the 


working { For the case of decline, we would note that carpenters 
made up 10 per cent in Year X and 25 per cent in Year Y, that is, they 
‘reased their proportion of the working force 2% times. This method 
may also be used for the of declining or stationary numbers of 
carpenters 
procedures suggested above are perfectly general and may be 


used with trend data of any kind where categories are mutually exclusive 





THE STATUS OF “STATUS”* 


WALDO W. BURCHARD 

Northern lilinois Universit; 

7) textbook in sociology, Bierstedt states that “The 

oncept of status... is one of the most powerful of the analytical tools 

at the disposal of contemporary sociology.”’? The purpose of this paper is 

to suggest that tools may be misused and abused, and that unless one is 

areful in their application, the end re may be the opposite of that 

intended in peaking of tools, an analogy comes to mind: Status as 

an analytical 1 n sociology might be compared to the monkey wrench 

of the m an powert 1] tool without question, but often used as a 

hammer, a pry-bar, and in other applications for which it is not designed, 

and so unsta wher ipplied to a nut that it has earned for itself the 

ger skinner’’—a frequently used colloquial designation 

rench. Similarly atus’ is put to so many 

sociology at, as an analytical tool, it is likewise unstable, 
result of its application is often confusion rather than clarity. 


} 


Ihe “status” is one of the most widely used concepts in t] 


he 

SOK ologist today. It became a popular so iological concept 

oduction by Linton? in conjunction with “role” as an 

nderstanding of the structure and function of groups 

seized upon by so iologists who, at about that time 

g increasingly conscious of the significance of social 

tratification 1} ie United States. It would be no exaggeration—even 

though it may somewhat facetious—to say that since 1936 sociologists 

have become atus conscious.” That is, the concept of status has come 

the forefront of our thinking. It has become part of our everyday 

vocabulary, and we tend, as with other items of “everyday” vocabulary, 

to overuse it. Sociologists also have their fads, as one of our distinguished 
olleagues has re ently pointed out. 

The present difficulty with the concept “status” stems in part from its 

zer. Linton defines a sta is ‘‘a position in a particular 


attern » collectior ghts and duties.” He defines rh: 


of an individual as ‘“‘the sum total of al] the statuses which he 


occupies.” He does not distinguish clearly between status and role. “‘A 


* Paper presented at the annual meeting of the Midwest Sociological Society, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, April 16-18, 1959 
Robert Bierstedt, The Social Order (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1957), p. 211 
Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, Student edition (New York: Appleton 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1936 
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! ‘ 
l@ Says, re 


presents the dynamic aspect of a status.” Persons have 


a series of particular roles and also 


“a role, general, which represents the 
sum total of these roles and determines what he does for his society and 
what he « from it.” 


+ r P ] 
CONSISTS ¢ l I ( 


This is another way of saying that a role 


ities, which is the definition he has already offered 


These detinitions present certain difficulties. As Ogburn and 
Nimkoft have pointed out,* it is doubtful that the status of an individual 
um total of he occupies” is a valid concept 
a person occupies are incommensurable ; 
is impossible to add them together. And 

same terms, it is impossible to distinguish between 
in still other senses when he speaks of “the 
he assignment of status,” 


all the statuses which } 


positions which 


since a role and a 
: ; - 
us are defined in the 


atus 


“the ascription of status,’ 
status.’ Usage consistent with his definition 
ot a status, 


} 
nite 


the ascription of 


some meaning not covered 
concept in a state of contusion. 
per 


petuation of these definitions 


iation has persisted to the present One 


a status system” almost 


two n the usage of the 
1 1 
ng on whethe appears as an 
] 1 
in a textbook. In brief articles dealing with 
j | 
frequently used without any attempt at a 


a chapter in a textbook, the author 


and then proceeds 


non-sense Ways. 


isa 


ve sO many Col 


parlance; and in 
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of “rights, duties, privileges, obligations, perquisites, and prerogatives.” 
Young and Mack define status as “‘a position in a social structure” which 
is “above some others and below still others.” Although statuses are 
always above and/or below other statuses, status itself is not prestige 
Prestige is the evaluation of the status.° Freedman, et a/., define status 
as a position in a rank system, while a role is defined as “the position 
which an individual occupies in... a system (of relationships)” and as 
“the least reducible unit of social structure’’-—the same, or nearly the 
same, definition that Bierstedt gives for status.’ Lundberg, et a/., define 
status as ‘“‘the comparative amounts of prestige, deference, or respect 
accorded persons who have been assigned different roles in a group 
or community.” 

But if there appears to be confusion in the definition of status, it is 
nothing compared with its usage in descriptive and analytical passages. 
By comparison, the definitions are models of clarity (which is, of course, 
what definitions should be). Bierstedt, who defines status as a position 
in a social structure, then goes on to use the term with several different 
connotations isa position in a social structure viewed statically and 
without connotations of rights and duties (a usage which conforms with 
his definition), as a position such as an office or occupation, which does 


connote rights and duties, as prestige, as rank (both used synonymously 


social role (an institutionalized role), as condition 


ital status), and in a rather nonspecific way implying 
rences between statuses.° Young and Mack, who also 
position in a social structure, use it as implying a position 


ally conceived, as rank order position, as high 


4 
ace.' It Is not unusual to find reterences to a 


to read that status is ascribed on the basis of 


that race is an ascribed status appears to be a 


11 


Freedman, et al., who define status 


dinary usage. ) 
ink system, depart less than most others from thei: 


the term. They confine themselves largely to usages 
Bierstedt, op. cit., pp. 214-19 
Kimball Young and Raymond W. Mack, Sociology and Social Life (New 
American Book Company, 1959), pp. 157-59 
Ronald Freedman, et al., Principles of Sociology, Revised edition (New 
Henry Holt and Company, 1956), pp. 232, 
George A. Lundberg, et al., Sociology, Revised edition (New York 
& Brothers, 1958 
Bierstedt, op cit., - 
Young and Mack, op. cit., ] 
Ibid., p. 169. Arnold W. Green makes the same assertion in his Sociology; 
nd edition (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1956), pp. 38-39. 


0 
2 206 
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implying rank, prestige, and high prestige.’** (The use of status to 
connote prestige frequently implies that it is high prestige that is being 


discussed. That is, assuming that prestige is a continuum, one does not 


simply strive for prestige, one already has this attribute by virtue of 


being a member of a social group. One strives for high prestige; hence 
the distinction.) Lundberg, et a/., having defined status as prestige, 
deference, or respect, then add importance and role to their list of 
synonyms. Esteem, power, and honor may also be inferred from certain 
usages. In some contexts position is implied—in the two senses mentioned 
above and in a third sense as a generalized position in the social structure 
in a quasi-Lintonian manner, as the product (instead of the sum) of all 
the particular statuses a person holds in society. (Whether or not the 
product of all of one’s positions would be easier to determine than the 
sum might be worth exploring on some occasion.) It is also used as 
referring to a condition or standing, and as a nonspecific qualitative term 
kinds of status, types of status). In one context the authors refer to 
roles of importance and high status” and in another to “‘groups that have 
top prestige ar atus.” If status means prestige or importance, then 
these are simple redundancies. If not—and these usages seem to imply 
that something different is meant t ip to the reader to draw his own 
nferences. The confusion is more co nded by their failure, following 
Linton, to distinguish between status and role. These terms are used 
synonymously. And in one context the authors refer to “behaviors from 
which we infer status,” although they have plainly stated that status is 
conferred, not inferred 
It seems that status, like love, tru ind beauty, is richly connotative, 
vividly descriptive, and highly affecti hardly the highest recommen- 
dations for a scientific concept. 
In the periodical literature, formal definitions of status are not generally 
offered. Instead, the concept is ordinarily used with whatever meaning 
writer has in mind, leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions 
oO somewhat more accurately—confusions. The range of meanings that 
might be inferred is extremely broad, and in many instances it is impossi- 
ble to determine just what is meant. The commonest implication is 
undoubtedly prestige. The next most frequent usage implies position in 
one or more of the three senses already mentioned. Other usages imply 
standing, in so far as it can be distinguished from position (improvement 


Freedman, et al., op. cit., 
Lundberg, et al 
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of status) ,'* 


condition (employment status) ,'® and social acceptance by 
the elite (status seeker).1° One writer equates “prestige status” with 
“social status’ ;'? another distinguishes between “prestige levels’ and 


19 


“Status levels.”"* One writes of “scarce and invidious status’?® and 


another refers to “occupational prestige status.’’*° 

The list could be extended indefinitely, but these instances are sut- 
ficient to establish the point that status, regardless of its potential as an 
analytical tool in sociology, is actually a catch-all—a miscellaneous 
category for which there is no generally accepted referent. 

This is not to say that there are not those who attempt to make 
he concept status, by defining it rigorously and applying 


careful use of t ying 
it carefully in analytical and descriptive uses. But they are in the 
minority; and even they do not agree on the meaning and usage of the 
concept, and frequently fail to clarify some of the assumptions on which 
their definitions are based. There are those who, following Linton, define 
status as a position in the social structure. But what is a position in the 


‘ 


social structure? Does it consist of ‘“‘rights and duties” or “expectations”’ 
(a common definition of role, particularly in social psychology), or is it 
an “item of culture,”’ a structural element whose importance consists of 
its relationship to other similar items of culture? Or are all these the 
same? And how does one view social structure, as vertical, with positions 
ranged above and below each other, as horizontal, with positions arranged 
beside each other, or as pyramidal, with positions arranged both vertically 


and horizontally? The implication of status in most usages is the first 


rather than the last. And there are those who define status as prestige, 


or by some other term implying qualitative or invidious differences. This 
isage too is fraught with ambiguities, for there is still the question of 
whether prestige is a continuum, ranging from low to high, or whether 
it consists of discrete units (or amounts), of which a person may have 
more or fewer (or less). This is not an insignificant point. To speak of 
a person as having higher status than another implies the former, while 

\* Fred L. Strodtbeck ef al., ‘Evaluation of Occupations: A Reflection of 
Jewish and italian Mobility Differences,” 4 merican Sociological Review, 22: 552. 


Zena Smith Blau, “Changes in Status and Age Identification,” ibid., 


Melvin Seeman, “Social Mobility and Administrative Behavior,” 7zbid., 


Robert A. Ellis, “Social Stratification and Social Relations: An Empirical 
Test of the Disjunctiveness of Social Ciasses,” tbid., 22: 571. 
Irwin W. Goffman, “Status Consistency and Preference for Change in 
Power Distribution,” itbid., 22: 278 
19 Seeman, op. cit., p. 633 
0 William H. Sewell, et al., “Social Status and Educational and Occupa- 
tional Aspiration,” American Sociological Review, 22:68 
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to speak of a person as being one who “strives for status” distinctly 


implies the latter. 


We might as well face it: the status of tatus” is in a confused 


status. Our scientific orientation as sociologists has not been strong 


enough to enable us to overcome our common-sense heritage, and we 


ontinue to use “‘status’”’ in common-sense ways. Nieman and Hughes 


ybserved substantially the same thing with respect to the concept role: 


The concept role is at present still rather vague, nebulous, and 
nondefinitive. Frequently in the literature, the concept is used without 
any attempt on the part of the writer to define or delimit the concept, 
the assumption being that both writer and reader will achieve an 
immediate compatible consensus .. .*? 

+} 


One could substitute status for role in the foregoing quotation and have 


an accurate statement of status at the present time. 
A paper of this sort probably should not end without offering some 
or poss ble solutions of the problem ilthough it 


< wravecti ' ? 
igges ions 


necessarily incumbent upon the critic to render a better performance than 


that which he criticizes. There seem to be three possibilities: (1) simply 
to wait until the “status” fad has run its course, (2) to redefine status 

ay that common agreement can be reached as to its meaning 
and usage, (3) 1 liscontinue the use of the concept status and employ 
+} 


other concepts in 


At the present time the first possibility probably offers the greatest 
likelihood of fulfillment. We appear to be in the midst of a “band wagon” 
movement with respect to the concept status. Such movements often 

les of development on the order of the S-curve, and the use 
+} 


concept status appears to be now in the rapidly accelerating stage 


of development, with only slight indications, if any, of leveling off. The 


it is more often used with nnotations of prestige may be an 


1 
} 


ndication that it will eventually “stabilize” at that usage. 


The second possibility does not seem to have any great likelihood 
realization. Efforts have been made t ‘fine and use the concept status 
gorously, but common agreement has not been forthcoming. Sociologists 
as other people, act on the basis of their cultural conditioning, and 
ition which one perceives fron certain point of view 
by others from different points of 
The third possibility, I believe » best way out. The author ¢« 
dy of the American cla tr ire** finds it possible to dispense 


J. Nieman and J. W. Hughes ! »blem of the Concept of Role 
rvev of the Literature,” Social Forces, 30: 149 
ph A. Kahl, The American Cl tructure (New York: Rinehart 


4007 


Incorporated, 19 
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with the term status and render an excellent analysis of his subject. This 
is not to say that we would not experience the same, or similar, difficul- 
ties with other concepts applied to the same social realities. But the use 
of terms like position and prestige, for example, offers a better oppor- 


tunity to distinguish between aspects of social structure than to try to 


comprehend both aspects in a single concept, such as status. It offers a 


way out of the present impasse and an opportunity for more precise 


analysis. 





THE COOPERATIVE SECTOR 


A 


IN SOCIOECONOMIC RELATIONS 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


ng of “‘the cooperative <ector’ of socioeconomic life was 


expounded a quarter of a century ago by Dr. Georges Fauquet 


(1874-1953) of France and Switzerland. This distinguished French 


physician served a number of years as a leading staff member of the 


International Labor Office in Geneva. Although he developed the theme 
& 


under fifty-four different aspects, this paper 


of “the cooper 
ten angles, and will be indebted to 


will discuss the same theme from 


Fauquet at a number of points.’ 


1. The cooperative sector of socioeconomic relations is a form of 
private capitalism. It is composed of private property institutions. A 


cooperative member who invests money in his cooperative may withdraw 


that money. It is his property and not the property of the cooperative. 


As a private property institution, a cooperative desires no: more State 


control of its affairs than is necessary. The more cooperatives grow, the 
3 


more widely the desire for private ownership of property satisfied. 
2. The cooperative se is composed of free enterprise economic 
which as the freest form of tree enter- 


as free as possible of government control. To a 


marked degree they make state ownership and control unnecessary. 


Ie The cooperative sector posits a mixed economy. It does not desire 


any country, for it recognizes that 


ake over the whole economy in 


some economic activities can best be performed by the State, and others, 


DY private-profit capitalism. It understands that it needs fair-minded 
competition from both the State and private capitalism in order to main- 
tain itself at the highest le. f It does not seek to control 
more than perhaps third of the econon activity in any field, for by 
that amount of control it car igh wholesome competition to the 


state sect otf these sectors 
€ at the lowest r€ isible costs to he consumer, 


1¢ earliest cooperative organizations began as “‘the offspring of 


y and of the spirit of association among the people.” They arose 


Georges Fauquet, “The 
Classification,” International Labor Review, XXXIX: 3 
M. M. Coady, “Real Private Enterprise,” The Maritime Co-operator, 


Diversity of Co-operative Institutions and Their 


26 


October 15, 1954. 
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and still arise, out of the needs of the people that are not being met by 
the State or by existing private economic organizations, Leaders were 
elected by democratic methods, not to be dictators, but as persons to 
serve the members, thus emphasizing that a cooperative may begin as a 
small democracy. Moreover, as it grows, it strives to retain as many of 
the features of a small democracy as possible, but tends to move from a 


pure democracy to a delegate type in which the control continues wit! 


the individual members.’ As a cooperative grows large, the individual 


member is not commandeered, compelled, or absorbed. His autonomy is 
preserved. 

5. The “joint responsibility” of all individual members is fostered.* 
Each member has a responsibility to work with the other members ‘“‘to 
achieve a full social life” for all. A sense of joint responsibility helps to 


he apathy that most large voluntary organizations seem to 


overcome t 
experience. 

The social nature of the cooperative sector is found in the desire to 
meet human needs by the people working together, with little help from 
outside forces, such as those represented by the State. Each member of 
a cooperative, as a part owner of a business, has an obligation to see that 
the cooperative functions in behalf of the general welfare, not simply 
the welfare of the cooperative. 

6. A cooperative association is more than a corporation whose 
members have individual and joint responsibilities. It is more than a 
democratic organization. On close examination, it is found to have “an 
inner life, customs, and manners different from those to be observed in 
political democracies.”’ It possesses a “direct relationship, ever present 
in the minds” of the members that “link together the special purpose of 
the common undertaking and the fixed needs, common to all.’”® 

The ethical ties in a cooperative appear to be greater and wider than 
in any other general type of economic organization. The cultivation of 
these ethical ties depends on extensive, thorough, and ably directed edu 
cational programs of the cooperative for its members. Cooperation “raises 
both the material standards of the people and their moral standards,” 
asserts Fauquet.* 

7. Cooperatives have often been organized by individuals and indi- 
vidual households that organize themselves into local associations. The 
J. S. Ames, Co-operative Sweden Today (Manchester: Co-operative Union, 
1956), pp 26 

* Fauquet, op. cit., p. 363 
5 John Gallacher, “Who are the Apathetic?” The Scottish Co-operator, 
May 24, 1952, p. 8 
Fauquet, op. ctt., p. 35 
t [bid., p. 353 
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1s and control them. The latter 


. ] t 
loc al groups unite into regionai association 


unite to form international cooperatives.* The line of control is from the 


individual members upward, clear through to the international bodies. 


8. Cooperatives are organized to meet a variety of needs, for example, 


consumer needs, producer needs, marketing needs, insurance needs, health 


needs, housing needs, credit needs, and so on. As a result, they may vary 
somewhat in structure, yet there are underlying ethical and economic 
principles that pull them together in one cooperative movement. All 
observe Ka vote on r member, no matter how many 

mber may own; and no proxy 


everyone who jon In good faith. Member- 


member may withdraw at any time. A'l 


1) 
are returned to the 


Savings I earnings 


cording to the amount of consumer purchasing { patronage 


to assign portions of su hs irpluses 


1 , 
unless the: members vote 


expansion purposes, or to some social need. 


but both upward and down 


Various kinds, 
ities of one 
cooper rd nto process 


Is tha ‘ hey may develop down 


foods 


whi h to produ e 


municipalities 


tor grow 


committees of the International 


headquarters in London, and 


Innals of Cal 
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ce velops b ireaus, an 


d may exhibit bureaucratic behavior. As it expands 


} 
n size and power, it may become increasingly separated from the par- 


ticipation of individual citizens. If the State takes over the operation of 

ies x ae 

the industrial enterp general. it becomes known as a socialist state. 
State-ope rated economy) by 


f economic life, man will 


economic life includes , al] those 
by private capital which runs the risks and takes 
erefrom. 2! Problems arise here as we ] as in the 


t una¢ rtakings ina given economi field tend to 


nall competitors, to develop monopolies, 


, 1 , ’ 
seek to control t art of government that is supposed to 
f ) 


general welfare. 
lhe cooperative I nvol es all forms ot coopera 


ind economically.’”’ What this means 1s that 


’ 
togetne 


ation 


; 7 
ships as well as the economic rela- 
groupings o7 


lucers 


ind pro 


cee 
al relationships trom 


ves strive to keep the social and econon 


a basically ethical meaning. 


it 18 Organic, 1S slow. 
on coopers ve ucatl 1, oC pera 
y “a 
aes. i he process proceeds step by 


an De speeded up by cooperative educ: 


tan {still thr 


cooperation (Chicago: The Cor 
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Colorado Coll ge. 


Sociology became t 


he Department of Sociology 


As of the fall of 1960 the former Department of 


Mr. 


and Anthropology. 


Paul Kutsche has joined the department as assistant professor of anthro 
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San Francisco State College. Dr. Norman W. Storer has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of sociology beginning in the fall, 1960. 

University of Santa Clara. The Department of Sociology at the 
the 


University of Santa Clara was established at the beginning of 
the 


academic year 1958-1959. It offers a program of courses leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Sociology. Witold Krassowsk: is chair- 
man of the department. Other members are Richard J. Stanek and 
Clarence L. Ham. Julian F. S. Foster, Krassowski, and Stanek have 
received a grant from the U.S. Office of Health, Education, and Wel- 


ly of the impact of a value-oriented university on student 


fare for the stu 
attitudes and thinking. 
Otis Dudley Dun 


University of Southern California. 


ng professor for the Summer Session, 1960. 
F. Young Memorial Library is being established at Bar Ian 
Israel, in memory of Dr. Erle Fiske Young, 


versity in Ramat Gan, 


who taught sociology at the University of Southern California from 
4 to 1953. Recent sociology books are needed for this collection. ‘They 
may be mailed direct to The Librarian, Bar Ilan University, and desig- 
nated for the Erle F. Young Memorial Library. Names of authors and 
v be sent to Dr. Pauline V. Young, Route 6, Box 


1 (before July 1) or Dr. Pauline V. Young, 


"7 
\ 


titles of the books ma 


414, Modesto, Californi: 
B 


ar Ilan University, Ramat Gan, Israel (after September 1). 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


ssue of So. iology and Social Research this 

from a bimonthly to a quarterly basis. Each 

larger than past ones, and the total amount of printed 
appearing in the 
] that has been utilized in six issues. The change 


four larger issues each year will equal or 


exceed the total space 
will make possible the publishing of some longer articles than in the 
past. There will be space for longer book reviews, which will be supple- 

f brief references to books that will be called 


mented by a section o 
t reviewed annotated will be 


Book Notes. Books and pamphlets 10 
listed under the heading, Other Publications Received. The issues of the 


Journal under the new plan will appear in October, January, April 


and July. 
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MENTAL HEALTH MANPOWER TRENDS. By George W. Albee. 
York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959, pp. vii+36l 


‘his book is the third of a series of ten monographs sponsored and 
being published by the Joint Commision on Mental Illness and Health. 
They are related to a current mental he urvey designed to provide 
a basis for national and state mental health programs. The over-all stud 
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Our culture has placed a high premium on capacity for production. It 
has not similarly rewarded or accorded comparable respect for profes- 
sional personnel devoting their lives to humanitarian services, particularly 
those working in the field of education. Yet, any continuance of the 
material values we prize so highly is dependent upon competent educators 
who are responsible not only for the quality of education. students 
receive but also for the training of scientists and scholars in all fields. 

Albee clearly establishes that the dearth of mental health manpower 
does not exist in isolation, but is closely related to the limited supply i 
all professions. Resistance toward the prolonged educational training 
which the professions require can be diminished by according equal status 
and financial rewards to those electing to serve society in basic intellectual 
areas. In the Soviet Union, for instance, the faculty members of educa- 
tional institutions are singled out for special incentives, and the plan is 

to overtake and pass the United States by investing in the education of 
their young people at the expense of everything else.”’ 

With respect to the organization of the material presented, the re- 

ewer is of the opinion that, chapter-wise, the book could be improved 


effect a better continuity and appreciation of the author’s basic 


be hoped that additional consideration may be given 


f reaching an increasing reading public so that 
however, Doctor Albee’s study is too im- 
thoughtful American citizen. 
MARGUERITE L. WALKER 


Ne Ww York 


PREDICTING DELINQUENCY AND CRIME. By Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1959, 
pp. xii+283. 

For over a quarter of a century, the Gluecks have explored the effec 
tiveness of peno-correctional treatment, and for a considerable time they 


1 
} 


. ’ . To 7 
have attempted to analyze tne Causes ot jyuy enile delinquency. Nearly two 


dozen books by the authors, either singly or jointly, are listed, In their 
“follow-up” work and intensive studies of delinquency causation, 
used various predictive devices. They feel that perhaps the most im- 
portant part of their work has been the development of instrumentalities 
that are designed to aid in forecasting antisocial behavior at various 
levels and ages. 

In the present work, the authors discuss the reasons for predictive 
devices, their own prediction tables, prediction of behavior of male 


juvenile delinquents and of both male and female adult offenders, the 
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identification of potential delinquents and of neurotics, some objections 
to prediction devices, and improvements that have been made in ways 
of ascertaining and predicting human behavior. A historical survey of 
predictive studies in the field of criminology is presented, and numerous 
tables are given to illustrate the results of their own studies. 

In their earlier studies, the Gluecks developed carefully planned 
follow-up procedures which enabled them to obtain extensive data suited 
to longitudinal analysis of cases. In the later studies, they obtained 


detail data on delinquency causation. The predictive devices were 


developed in connection with these studies. They are brought together 


in this present work. The lengthy recapitulation of tables makes the 
reading somewhat tedious. Considerable emphasis is given to the values 
and underlying philosophy of prediction in criminology. In spite of the 
fact that they have emphasized the importance of personality traits, 
especially in their studies of causation, the “Social Predictive Table,” 
which has been widely used, deals with parent-child relationships and 
the degree of family cohesiveness. A more careful and critical analysis 
of their tables and a concise summary of their own prediction devices 


would have been helpful M.H.N. 


THE SELF IMAGE OF THE FOSTER CHILD. By Eugene A. Weinstein. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1960, pp. 80 


This document succeeds well in living up to the thesis that social 
science and Social-work practitioners have each “something to offer the 
other.”” The study aims “to find out something about the process of 
foster home placement and the impact of this process on the foster child 
t also endeavors to point out “some of the ways in which children in 
foster homes “‘view the placement situation.”’ Five types of relationships 
are described, mamely, caseworker-natural parent, caseworker-foster 
parent, caseworker-child, foster parent-child, and natural parent-child. It 
is concluded that 1 onnection with any one of the five relationships: 
“The behavior of any party in the relationship is a function of his role 
n the situation, lich in turn is a function of the w ay he defines that 
situation.”’ In other words, the caseworker is using “a sociological per 

e as well as a psychodynamic one”’ in considering what goes on 
when a child is placed in a foster home; and foster home placement is 
discussed “‘as a social system, with special emphasis placed on the matrix 


of interrel itionships in the system. E.S.B 
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CASEBOOK IN SOCIAL PROCESSES. Edited by Eugene L. Hartley and 
Gerhart D. Wiebe. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1960, pp. 
x +534. 


The contents of this book have come from official records of hearings 
conducted by committees of the Senate or the House of Representatives 
of the United States. The purpose of these readings was to bring the 
student in social science into contact with social science problems and 
processes as they appear in the deliberations of our Federal government. 
The give-and-take in hearings cited deal with such issues as the author- 
zed version of our national anthem; the brainwashing of American 
prisoners of war in North Korea which involved Communist interroga- 
tion and indoctrination; the means to protect, foster, and promote the 
family-size farm as the continuing dominant unit in American agri- 
culture; basic factors in urban renewal in selected cities; civil rights 


proposals; local ite, and national issues in dealing with juvenile 


delinquency ; and the need for amendments to the Klamath Termination 


Act of 1954. Valuable for general information are the hearings devoted 
to briefing on the current world situation and the problems of building 
a world of free peoples. 

The editors give brief introductions to each of the hearings, and 


hearings have become so 


discussion questions are suggested. Committee 
integral a part in American democracy that these readings should prove 
the layman as well as the college student. 

J.E.N. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN AMERICA. By Harry C. Bredemeier and Jack- 
son Toby. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1960, pp. xI+510. 


Ihe authors have engaged in an intriguing effort, intriguing in that 
a different type of format for the study of social problems is employed in 
their work. The book does not present a series of traditional problems 
by devoting a chapter to each; rather, the organization centers around 
the ‘‘costs and casualties in an acquisitive society,” that society being the 
United States. 

Traditional problems are, indeed, dealt with, but they appear and 
reappear throughout the book as illustrations of much broader problem 
categories. The general theme is developed under the heading of “Hu- 
man Needs and Social Problems” and includes the problem products of 
American society under the major headings of: the casualties, the pursuit 
of success, the costs of an acquisitive society, and the prospects for 


reducing the casualties. 
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[he many readings selected by the authors for inclusion reflect careful 
consideration. Their value resides in many areas, chief of which is the 
readability of content and, more important, their applicability to the 
} 


various points the authors are stressing. 


The book is one which is an important addition to thought in 
area of social problems. One of its major contributions is found in its 
constant reminder that social problems are, indeed, social, occurring in a 

and to persons who live in that society. IUhe book should be of 
nterest to anyone | in the area of social problems. 
HAROLD A. NELSON 
Haynes Foundation Fellou 


AGING IN TODAY'S SOCIETY. Edited by Clark Tibbetts and Wilma 
Donahue with the assistance of John W. Powell, Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960 


different authors are or 


niddle years, the opportunity 
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ypes as Aristotle, Edward Bellamy, Anne Morrow Lindbergh, 


Nicholas Murray Butler, Felix Mendelssohn, ‘TV. V. Smith, and 


Burgess. Some of the specific chapter headings are: Aging as a 


Modern Social Achievement, Creati i Climate for the Middle Years, 


Approaches to Pre-retirement Educ: 
out that this book about aging “not writter 
those in “‘the midd year is, before retire 
and gt ng in, maturity.’ Aging ts 
‘ment of time in living 
be tore birt | It slows up as the 
s body cells which do not 
ur between the ages of 4 
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be svnonymous with 


books of iding this one, at first glance 

hodge podge but a more careful examination 

these somewhat unrelated excerpts contains important 
done well to stress the role of the midle years 

m iterials together by expl inafory notes. ‘| he 


E.S.B 
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MARRIAGE AND FAMILY IN THE MODERN WORLD: A Book of 
Readings. Edited by Ruth Shonle Cavan. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1960, pp. xxv +607. 


As the editor puts it, “the purpose of this book of Readings is to place 
in the hands of college students and other readers a carefully selected 
collection of articles and excerpts from books which contribute to the 


understanding of marriage and family living’ ( Preface v). It is designed 


g 
chiefly for courses in marriage and family living. The approach is func 
tional. Interpretive articles are included, rather than intricate reports 
of empirical research. Altogether 93 articles are used. The first four 
chapters set forth the significance of marriage and the family, the family 
cycle, a brief history of the American family, and brief excerpts on court- 
ship and marriage in other countries. This is followed by six chapters on 
differences between men and women, dating and mate selection, broken 
engagement, love, marriage, and legal aspects of marriage. Other chapters 
deal with husband and wife relations and adjustment, men as earners, 
the old and the new roles of women, family finances, interfaith marriage, 
disintegration of marriage, internal problems and external stresses. Mat- 
ters relating to heredity, babies, children and parents, and children with 
serious problems are discussed next, followed by concluding chapters on 
inlaws and grandparents, and how to forestall and solve many family 
problems. 

It is a readable book, with numerous nontechnical articles. It is the 
kind of book that should be placed in the hands of the young who 
contemplate marriage, and those who may have family difficulties. The 


worth of the family is stressed. M.H.N. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: ITS NATURE AND CONTROL. By Sophia 
M. Robison. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1960, pp. xxx +546. 


\ wide range of materials are covered in this book. The thirty chapters 
deal mai ith five main aspects: (1) a description of what delin- 
?) selected theories of cause;: (3) the primary legal agencies 
dealing with delinquents, especially the police, juvenile court, and 
probation department; (4) institutions for delinquents; and (5) selected 
types of delinquency prevention programs. 
The description of the extent and trends of delinqucacy in the United 
States and the briefer descriptions of the problem of delinquency in 
selected foreign countries give a fairly concise picture of the extent of 


the problem. The section on the theories of delinquency causation is 
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somewhat inadequate. Most of the theories are described clearly and 
some research data which test them are presented, but other theories are 
either omitted or treated lightly. For instance, Sutherland’s “differential 
association theory” is omitted. After a brief discussion of the classical, 
neoclassical, and clinical approaches, the main theories are grouped as: 
(1) psychological, chiefly psychiatric; (2) sociological, including ecologi- 
cal, role and class, family, gang, school, and mass media; and (3) an- 
thropological, including culture, church affiliation, and ethnic groups. 
No attempt is made to state a theoretical frame of reference for the 
analysis of the conditioning factors of delinquency. 

The major part of the book (about two thirds) is devoted to the 
treatment of delinquency and the prevention of delinquency. The role 
of the agencies and institutions assigned to deal with juvenile offenders 
is examined in detail, and actual procedures of courts and probation 
process are described and illustrated through case materials. Considerable 
attention is given to guidance clinics and treatment oriented institutions. 


M.H.N 


HENRY E. SIGERIST ON THE SOCIOLOGY OF MEDICINE. Edited by 
Milton I. Roehmer. New York: MD Publications, 1960, pp. xiii+397. 


The present book consists of a selection of 31 essays, many of them 
having been delivered as addresses or lectures, dating from the early 


thirties until Sigerist’s death in 1957. In his address on “The Place of 
the Physician in Modern Society,” Dr. Sigerist sets the theme for a 
sociological approach: ‘“‘From a private relationship between two in- 
dividuals, medicine is rapidly becoming a social institution. It is one link 
in a great chain of social welfare institutons. Medicine, usually regarded 


as a natural science, actually is a social science because its goal is social. 


Its primary target must be to keep individuals adjusted to their environ- 


ment as useful members of society, or to readjust them when they have 
dropped out as a result of illness. In combatting disease the physician 
uses methods of the natural sciences every day, but to a secial end.”’ The 
student of sociology will have a field day with this anthology, the essays 
cx 


of which seem more timely today than when they were written. 


HANS A. ILLING 
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REACHING THE FIGHTING GANGS. By the New York City Youth 
Board. New York: New York City Youth Board, 1960, vill+ 305. 


This is the story of the work with gangs by the Youth Board’s Council 
ot Social and Athletic Clubs (Street Club Project) which has been 
carried on for the past eight years. After a brief description of the back- 
ground of the project, the areas of activities, the major and minor goals, 
and practices, the material deals with the details of the operation of 
antisocial teenage gangs, the intergroup conflicts, gang and workers re- 
lationships, the nature of the service, methods and techniques, adminis- 
tration of the project, and an appraisal of the outlook for the future. The 
area approach, such as the one in Chicago, is used mainly, which involved 
the introduction of a neighborhood program of community organization 
and the utilization and training of local leadership. Today the Council 
operatés ten units in four of the five City boroughs. It is recognized that 
participation in street gangs and clubs is a part of the “growing-up pro- 
cess of adolescence.” Peer groups are prevalent in cities, especially in the 
high hazards neighborhoods. From the point of view of structure and 
organization, the two main types of gangs are the vertical groups ( vari- 
ous age ranges) and the horizontally organized groups, each with various 
subgroups. 

This story of a concerted effort to deal with the fighting gangs indi- 
cates what can be done in solving the gang problem in a city. Intergroup 
conflicts can be resolved, but the leaders must be well trained in group 
and casework methods and techniques, guidance and counseling, and 
skillful handling of the difficult situations as they arise. M.H.N. 


THE WORLD CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. By Margaret Digby. Lon 
don: Hutchinson University Library, 1969, pp. 192. 


In the twelve years since the first edition of this book was published, 
considerable progress has been made by the cooperative movement in 
different parts of the world, not only in western Europe, the United 
States and Canada, but also in several Asian and African countries. Most 
of these developments have been taken cognizance of in this new edition. 

Among the special topics that are treated are: the history of the idea 
of cooperation, cooperative integration, and cooperatives in relation to 


the state and the community. The cooperative movement suffers because 


some people incorrectly equate it with socialism and others, correctly, 


describe it as “a system of private enterprise and private capitalism.” 
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Some persons think of it as “the defense of the community against the 
unchecked power of the individual capitalist” and some, as a social force 
‘against the omnipotence of the state in economic affairs.’’ Probably Miss 


Digby has done as well as anyone could do within the limits of a small 


book in giving a bird’s-eye view of the cooperative movement around 
the world, and yet one could name a number of important cooperative 
developments among cooperatives that are not mentioned or that receive 
only a few sentences. For example, in the United States the last twelve 
years have seen a remarkable expansion in cooperative supermarkets at 
Greenbelt, Berkeley, and elsewhere; in cooperative housing, in the 
Lower East Side New York; in cooperative insurance, such as Nation- 


Vv at 


<4 


e, Inc. When this book is revised again, it is to be hoped that the 


thor may have twice the space E.S.B. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURE 


CULTURE IN PRIVATE AND PUBLIC LIFE. By F. R. Cowell. New 
York: Frederick A. Prager, 1959, pp. x +357 
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, : 
thor’s judgment, the primitive tools, household equipment, 


baggage of imitive peoples hardly merit the 

achievement, for these things merely add utility 

fe. Though culture and religion 

is emphasized that they are not interchangeable 
become evident when they are considered 

main irc f meaning and value—truth, 

However, anthropologists and sociologists do not 


im religi re, though there are many elements of religious 


would obtain concerning technology, 
areas of culture. It appears, therefore, that 
tral searching for truth, beauty 

‘pose of the author. 


J-E.N 


PHILLIPPINE PROBLEMS. Two Volumes. By Benicio T. Catapusan and 


Flora E. Diaz Catapusan. Manila: Malaya Publishing House, 1959, pp. 
128 and v+129-.284 
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United States is urged through means of socioeconomic cooperation 
programs. The land problem involving large holdings by a few people 
and landlessness by the many rural people is being faced courageously by 
different public-spirited leaders. Throughout this analysis of ‘Philippine 
Problems,” the authors present facts forthrightly, give concrete por- 
trayals of social problems, and offer constructive suggestions as means 
of easing if not of solving serious social dilemmas. The books are intended 


for use in the high schools. E.S.B. 


INDIANS AND OTHER AMERICANS. By Harold E. Fey and D'Arcy Mc 
Nickle. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959, pp. 220. 


What are the status and the living conditions of the American Indians 
after 450 years of give-and-take between two different ways of life— 
that of the Original Americans and that of the European immigrants, 


who have for the most part taken over the land and its resources? The 


long-range trends toward democracy in government and in mode of life 


have not been realized so fully as they should have been for the Indian 
minority of our population. Some of the Chief Justices of the Supreme 
Court and various politicians have spoken in behalf of the Indians, while 
others have been as outspoken against them. The net result of govern- 
ment policies and actions is that the Indian pecple are poorer than any 
other racial minority, receive less benefit from our educational system, 
have a shorter life expectancy, and suffer economic and social injustice 
The authors state the situation objectively and sympathetically, and 
present the issue as a challenge for responsible American democracy. 
J-E.N. 


DICTIONARY OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN. By John L, Stoutenburgh, 
Jr. New York: Philosophical Library, 1960, pp. 462. 


This up-to-date source book will be invaluable for the student, re- 
searcher, or individual who simply wants a clear, unbiased picture of 
the American Indian. Indian tribes or bands are located and described 
briefly in case something unique is pertinent. Historic Indian chiefs or 
leaders receive concise biographical mention. Many terms essential in 
the clarification or description of Indian beliefs and behavior patterns 

defined objectively. Anthropologists and sociologists, and others who 
» know the uncommon details concerning American Indian culture, 
| 


nda f 


yublished of this book. J.E.N. 
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TROPICAL CHILDHOOD: Cultural Transmission and Learning in a Rural 
Puerto Rican Village. By David Landy. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1959, pp. 291. 


With the influx of Puerto Ricans to the Northeastern region of the 
United States, much interest has been generated concerning the culture 
of these people. The author of Tropical Childhood has examined the 
cultural and social context of a rural Puerto Rican village and he has 
related his findings to two New England groups. 

The discussion of the rural Puerto Rican family provides interesting 
data for the anthropologist. It is useful, too, for the sociologist as a 
description of a large segment o fthe Puerto Rican population, which is 
rural. Perhaps an attempt to relate this rural population to the total 
framework of the island would give the reader a better grasp of the 
entire picture. 

A comparison of child training and child behavior in the village lower 


class is made with that of two New England groups characterized as 


upper-lower and upper-middle. The resulting picture, across cultures 


and social classes shows only rare similarities, as might be expected. 
Perhaps a comparison with groups more similar in economic structure 
would have provided more interesting results. 

The reader will find the book useful for its ethnographic account of 
Puerto Rican village life, its society and its effect upon the socialization 
of the village child. MARCIA LASSWELL 

George Pepperdine College 


RIVERS IN THE DESERT: A HISTORY OF THE NEGEV. By Nelson 
Glueck. New York: Farrar, Strauss & Cudahy, 1958, pp. 302. 


The author has spent six years, with the Bible in one hand and the 
nodern tools of ai haeological research In the other, studying the desert 
urea extending south between Egypt and Jordan to the Gulf of Aquaba 
illed the Negev, meaning “dry land” or “‘southland.” “‘It is a strange 
land,” the author ites, “of wide horizons and open spaces, where 
divinity once made itself apparent and where sturdy pioneers seek once 
again to strike roots.” Rivers in the Desert is an exciting and facinating 
record of human achievement, tracing man’s epic struggle with this difh- 
cult environment during a period of more than four millenia of time and 
setting the history of the area, recreating the life of the region in the 
period of the Patriarchs, and following the trail e‘ “he ancient Israelites 


through the Negev from Mt. Sinai to the Promised Land 
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AFRICA. ITS PEOPLES AND THEIR CULTURE HISTORY. By George 
Peter Murdock New York: McGraw-Hill! Book Company, Inc., 1959 pp 


xiv +456 
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TOMATION, CYBERNETICS, AND SOCIETY 


By F.H George New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1959, pp. 283 
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Claiming that “one of the essential features of cybernetics has been 
its insistence that organisms and machines are not essentially different,’ 
} 


Dr. George insists that the central theme of cybernetics is that control 


munication syste hich include the hum: — sehr 
and communication systems, wnhk include the lmMan organism witnin 


ts framework, provide for thinking about the “human operator as a 


machine.” Further clarifying discussions involve the relationships between 


ybernetics and jogic, mathematics, and the many problems of communi- 
niall 


luding the analysis of language. The chapter on language and 
- £ e & 


ation, incl 
is well presented, indicating some grave difficulties with the an 


age. Other chapters deal with servo-systems, psychology 


the phil > ] nrobler * the 1 } 
the philosophical problems of the machine. 


THE FAMILY IN PERSPECTIVE: A FOURFOLD ANALYSIS. By 
William F. Kenkel. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1960, pp. 


xx +472, 
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MONTESOUIELI AND ROUSSEAI Forerunners of Sociology $y Emile 


Durkheim Foreword by Henri Peyr Appraisal of Durkheim, Montes 


juieu, and Rousseau by George Davy Note by A. Cuvillier Ann Arbor 


University of Michigan Press, 1960, pp. xvi+155 
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THE CULTURE OF THE STATE MENTAL HOSPITAL. By H. Warren 
Dunham and S. Kirson Weinberg. Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 
1960, pp. xxiii+ 284 
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of length of hospitalization is based on cross-sectional data for 1945, no 
te he made fo hae } 2 nerience ad ‘ohor | 
attempt being made to fobsaméhoegyperience of an admission cohort. In 
an appendix written in 1958, the authors compare their study to other 
studies of mental hospitals that have been published since 1948. in spite 
of all that has been written in the past ten years, this study by Dunham 
and Weinberg has enough freshness and originality to inspire a continued 
interest in the soc iologi al analysis of the culture and social organization 


of mental hospitals G.S 


SOZIOLOGIE. Geschichte und Hauptproblems. By Leopold von Wiese. 
Berlin, Germany: Walter De Gruyter & Co., 1959, pp. 162 


Now available in a revised, pocket edition, this is a useful treatise in 
allgemeine (general) sociology. Von Wiese states unequivocally that he 
does not intend in this book to present an encyclopedic comprehensiveness 
of names and subjects in sociology, which he feels has grown beyond all 


limits and boundaries, The 


present book aims simply to be an intro- 
duction. As such he has organized his nine chapters according to the 
principal trends in sociology, as well as according to countries, one chapter 
being devoted to sociology in England and the United States, another 
to developments in France, and a special chapter to Comte and Spencer. 
Nevertheless, one cannot help but admire his depth of thought. This 
small volume contains such a wealth of sources and resources that the 
reader feels after finishing with the reading of the book that he has had 


rt 


a complete course in sociology—in less than two hours 


HANS A. ILLING 


AMERICAN SOCIAL STRUCTURE. By Don Martindale. Ney York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1960, pp. 521 


= , , ' ' 
bold attempt ha e ade pr e ider with a vivid 
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Historical significance in shaping the 
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The Yankee emerges as the dominant American over such competitors 
as the back woodsman, the Irishman, the French voyageur, the lumber- 
jack, the Southern planter, the Western hunter, and the cowboy. “Typical 
American traits’ are generalized as a strong practicality, a considerable 
anti-intellectualism, a genius for organization, a strong materialism, a 


tendency to moralize on every issue, a high level of personal dynamism, 


an unusual capacity for personal initiative, and a strong sense of civic 


responsibility. Obviously, the author is calling our attention to the 
central tendencies in the American society. Students will enjoy reading 
this work because of its challenges and insights into contemporary 


American values and goals. E.C.M. 


WAGES IN THE METROPOLIS. By Meyer Segal. Cambridge: Harvard 
University press, 1960, pp. xi+211. 


Both economically and ecologically significant, this is a study of the 
New York Metropolitan Region that was undertaken by the Graduate 
School of Public Administration of Harvard University. Its chief purpose 
was to investigate ‘‘the part that wage levels have played in conditioning 
the location of industries” in the Region . . . and “what part the wage 
factor may yet play in the future.’”’ A secondary aim was to indicate 
“the part which labor skills have played in maintaining the New York 
area's advantage.” Ihe author has organized his study, part of.a series 
mn the New York Region, with the following topics: wages and skills as 
locational factors; skill, productivity, and unionization; wages and 
fringe benefits; postwar trends in wages; pressures from within the 
Region ; and the wage factor and the Region’s future. 

The New York Region has a greater number of manufacturing in- 
dustries than ony other metropolitan area, a distinguishing characteristic 
being the relative importance of consumer-goods industries whose pro- 
ducts are sold throughout the country. Most of the jobs; wages and 
skill considered, are ‘‘quite impervious to the lure of other areas.” An 
interesting phase of the study points out the labor-insensitive activities of 
the area as well as those which are labor-sensitive. As for the future of 
the Region, the conclusion is reached that the area will continue to 
experience ‘‘an outbound movement of wage-oriented jobs,” and ‘‘so 
long as the more complex and specialized jobs are not evenly distributed 
throughout the country, the Region must inevitably remain a relatively 
high-wage area.”’ Reflected by the study are some factors affecting wages, 
such as public policies, immigration, mobility of transportation, the 


Puerto Rican influx, and technological changes. M.J.V. 
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SOCIOLOGY An Analysis of Life in Modern Society Third Edition. By 
A. W. Green New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960, pp. xvii+t 
672 
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E.S.B. 


SOZIOLOGIE DER KIRCHENGEMEINDE. Edited by Dietrich Gold 
schmidt, Franz Greiner, and Helmut Schelsky. Stuttgart, Germany 


Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1960, pp. vii+256 
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which can be explained in part by the lack of cohesiveness of the subjects 
under discussion, such as the differences in practice between Catholics 
and Protestants; and in part by different scientific aims and theories 
underlying the contributors’ researches. The editors see in this divergence 
a “unique charm” (desonderer Reiz) rather than a disadvantage to 
scientific procedure. HANS A. ILLING 


THE INTELLECTUALS. A Controversial Portrait. Edited by George B. 
de Huszar. Glencoe, Illinois: The Fress Press, 1960, pp. viii+543. 


Here is a rare opportunity to become acquainted with the intellectuals, 


the intelligentsia, or the elites, and the products of their thinking during 
the twentieth century. This anthology has evidently been a kind of labor 
of love indulged in by its editor, George B. de Huszar, since he has had 
a long and extensive acquaintance with both American and European 
intellectualism. The selections of the sixty-eight intellectuals, ranging 
from Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Valery to Dostoevsky, probably offered a 
unique challenge, to say nothing of the choice of selections from among 
their various writings. This choice followed the determination of certain 
objectives and the plan of organization. For goals, the best essays from 
a historical and contemporary point of view, which served to make for 
varied backgrounds, views, and interpretations, were selected. ‘To serve 
for a unity of theme on the intellectuals, the editor has presented the 
selections under such headings as: Emergence of Modern Intellectuals, 
Nature of Intellectuals, Types of Intellectuals, Role of Intellectuals, 
Intellectuals and Modern Ideologies, and Intellectuals in Various 
Countries (Soviet Russia, Latin America and Asia, Western Europe, 
and the United States) 
Each portion of the book devoted to the above headings its introduced 
by an editorial ‘‘overview” disclosing something of the nature of the 
guments presented in the selections and something in the way 
iques on them, a nice way of paving the road for understandable 
For instance, in commenting upon the essays treating of the 
nature of intellectuals, the editor states that the first four are systematic 
analyses while the last three are unsystematic meditations. Schumpeter 
holds th “important distinguishing feature of intellectuals is their 


absence ‘ct responsibility for practical affairs and absence of first 
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and knowledge about them.”’ Many significant questions are raised by 


h 
the various essays. Are intellectuals apart from society and science? Are 
he intellectuals among the alienated? What is their relationship to 


social movements and to social change? What is their role in revolutions ? 


i 


The essays pose and answer these, sometimes humorously, sometimes 
somberly. 

Sociologists may be especially interested in Albert Salomon’s “The 
Messianic Bohemians,” in which he furnishes some witty data about 
Saint Simon and Comte, in Mannheim’s “The Sociological Problem of 
the ‘Intelligentsia’,” in Shils’ “The Traditions of Intellectuals,” and in 
Ortega y Gasset’s “The Barbarism of ‘Specialisation’.”’ Joseph Stalin is 
represented by an article from his Problems of Leninism, in which he 
stated: ‘“The intelligentsia has never been a class, and never can be a 
class—it was and remains a stratum, which recruits its members from 
among all classes of society. . . . In our day, under the Soviets, the 
ntelligentsia recruits its members mainly from the ranks of the workers 
and peasants.’ The distinguished book is a veritable treasure chest of 
much of the best in mental produce that flourished during the recent past 


n the amazing panorama of intellectualisn M.J.V. 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICS. By Sidney F. Mack. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1960, pp. ix+198. 


In recent years, a variety of introd yr) atistics books have been 
written. While they are often similar in the subject matter dealt with, 


they do vary in the amount of illustrative and explanatory material 


presented. It is true that a great deal of both may be beneficial to the 


student; however, quite often this acts as an agent of confusion in a 
course in which many students are easily confused. Therefore, there 
seems to be an advantage to presenting a less expensive text and to allow 
the professor to bear the major burden of illustrating and explaining. 
This he may do more efficiently himself, since he knows the levels of the 
students with whom he must deal. 

Ihe author has presented just such a book. He proceeds directly to his 
task after a brief review of some basic mathematics. The organization 
of the book centers about Summarization of Data, Probability, Normal 
Distribution, The Sample Mean and Standard Deviation, Statistical 
Estimation, Testing Hypotheses, Chi-Square and “Student’s Distribu- 
tion,’ and Linear Correlation and Regression. In addition, the author 


has provided several proofs, the customary tables, exercises (with odd- 
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number answers provided), and computational methods and formulas 


for use with desk calculators. 

The author approaches each of his topics with a minimum of extrane- 
ous verbiage. ‘The over-all image the book gives is of a direct clear 
presentation designed for the beginning student. Instructors should find 
this work useful as the foundation for an introductory statistics course. 


HAROLD A. NELSON 


THE SYMPOLIC LIFE OF MAN. By Radhakamal Mukerjee. Bombay: 
Hind Kitabs Ltd., 1959, pp. xii-+294. 

A sociological definition of a symbol is given as “the model or repre- 
sentation of an object, person, value, and situation that through a kind 
of telescoping or condensation of man’s mental and social processes 
patternizes his meanings, goals, behavior so as to facilitate and direct 
communication and control.’”’ It aids man in his adaptation to life by 
constructing ‘‘a stable, derivative environment for him’’ that is ‘orderly, 
meaningful, and purposive.” It fixes what is common in a series of similar 
experiences and makes it “available for recall, thus enlarging experience.” 
It is the medium through which “the social behavior of all normal 
individuals is carried on.’ 

Symbols perform three main functions “in personality formation and 
social development,”’ namely, (1) they integrate urges and values and 
“canalize’”’ them along special channels “that become the only legitimate 
social roles and moral ways of behavior’; (2) they develop perception 
and thought by social structuring of cognition; and (3) they “arouse 
und develop fairly stable and dependable ‘self-social’ images.’’ As personal- 
ity interiorizes symbols, it recreates and modifies them. Symbols operate 


in man’s inner life as “magic, myth, ritual, art, language, morals, and 


religion.”” Man achieves integrity through 


unity between his inner and 
outer symbolic environments 

The symbol is considered “more luminous than concept and more 
potent than value.” An excellent chart is given that shows (1) the 


sources of symbols 2) their abstraction under normal conditions, 


3) their distortion in neurotic manifestations, and (4) the bio-dynamic 
functions of specific neuroses. The author gives a great deal of space to 
a psychoanalytic consideration of the role of symbols in the life of the 
person, particularly in connection with the functioning of neuroses. He 
orients symbolism with reference to Oriental religions, and relates 
symbolism in sociology to “the symbolic world of science.”’ Both these 


symbolisms, he finds, rest on “a common set of philosophical principles.”’ 
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NNER CONFLICT AND DEFENSE By Daniel R. Miller and Guy 
Swanson. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1960, pp. vii +452. 
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In addition to their own carefully described investigations, which are 
preluded by a sufficient treatment of the postulational underpinning, too 
often glossed over, the authors painstakingly document each step they 
take with references to associated studies. This documentation is so 
thorough that it may very well lay the foundation for future research 
in this area. The connections between social class and social behavior 
which are treated verbally in the body of the book are statistically 
supported in an appendix. Whether or not this makes for easier reading 
depends upon the knowledge of the reader. 

HAROLD T. DIEHL 
Los Angeles State Colle ge 
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York: Oxford University Press, A Galaxy Book, 1959, pp. 280. (First 
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Association Press, 1959, pp. xiv+448. 


COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS. By Byron D. Murray. New York: 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE. Progress and Prospect. By Leland L. Medsker. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960, pp. 367. 
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